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Carlyle earnestly urged that Lockhart's memoirs should
be written while his old friends were yet living. Had this
been done, not only would more of his letters have been
preserved, to the gain of readers, but some misapprehen-
sions regarding him might not have hardened into conven-
tions.1 When the Lockharts left Scotland, Sir Walter
wrote with much feeling to his good friend, Mrs. Hughes,
soon to become and to remain their good friend as well,
regarding the painfulness of the separation, adding: " I
wish to bespeak your affection for Lockhart. When you
come to know him. you will not want to be solicited, for I
know you will love and understand him, but he is not
easy to know or to be appreciated, as he so well deserves,
at first; he shrinks at a first touch, but take a good hard
hammer (it need not be a sledge one), break the shell,
and the kernel will repay you. Under a cold exterior,
Lockhart conceals the warmest affections, and where he
once professes regard he never changes." 2 Long after-
wards, the son-in-law of Lockhart was to speak of the

dom mentioned in connection with his history, yet who then and always
was exceptionally dear to him. The lines themselves were often on his lips
to the end of his own life, and will not he easily forgotten hy any one
who reads them." Fronde's Thomas Carlyle^ vol. i. p, 249.

1  There were untruths as well; some of them so grotesquely false as
now to cause amusement rather than anger.   An article on Lockhart in
Temple Bar for June,  1895 (vol. cv. p. 175), touches on some of these
legends, and pleads for a memoir.    Gratitude is due to the anonymous
writer, for he was, says Mr. Andrew Lang, "the onlie begetter" of that
gentleman's biography of Lockhart, which gives so interesting a portrait of
its subject, whom, it is plain, the author has learned to love.   It is a book
written with such sympathetic insight and genuine feeling, that it should
hereafter make Lockhart known as he was.   Mr. Lang was somewhat
hampered (though not very seriously so) by an occasional lack of material,
including want of access to the archives of the houses of Blackwood and
Murray j but this is partly set right by Mrs. Oliphant's admirable history
of William Blackwood and His Sons, which gives as graphic a description
of the early days of Maga and of Lockhart's connection therewith, indeed
of all his relations to the magazine and its publishers, as could be desired.

2  Scott's Familiar Letters, vol. ii. p. 889.